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This paper describes the overall conceptual and 
pedagogical goals of a program ('Exploring childhood*) designed to 
help adolescents gain competence in working with children and an 
understanding of the. forces that shape children's development* The 
paper is intended as an explanation of the assumptions and guestions 
that guided the development of the course materials. The course, as 
outlined, attempts to help students understand what a child is like, 
how human interaction can shape the development of a child, and how 
the context in which growth occurs can affect development, A series 
of activities help the student to develop flexible ways of thinking 
about children* Three "modules* are identified in this curriculum 
seguence, and appropriate readings are suggested for each level of 
the program. The study of child development is combined with work 
with young children on a regular basis, self" evaluation materials are 
also part of the curriculum program, and are designed to help 
students identify ways in which they would like to gain competence 
and to give them guidelines for evaluating the results of a situation 
and measuring their own progress. (CS) 
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This reading 2,y Marilyn Clayton. Project Director for EXPLORING CRILDHOOO, 
describes the over-aU conceptual and pedagogical designs of. the course. 
By presenting the .t.-tsumptions and questions that guided the development of 
the course materials, this paper aims to help teachers better understand 
the goals for EXPLOniS'G CHILDUOOD, 

Tftere is a growing body of evidence that the process of making human 
beings human is breaking down in American society. The signs of this 
breakdown are seen in the growing rates of alienation, apathy, reici- 
lion, delinquency, and violence we have observed in this nation in 
recent decades The causes of the breakdown are of course mani- 
fold, bitt they all operate in one direction—namely to decrease the 
active concern of one generation for the next. 

Urie Drcnfcnbrcnner 
Professor 

EicparttncfJt of Hunan Dovel- 

opnvont and Family Studies 
Cornell UnivertJity 

X have long bolicvod that the devclo^nnent of a child does not begin the 
day ho ir, horn-or at age thiee-hut much earlier, during the formative 
years of his pvrc.rtts. 

EdWv'*td Ziolcr 
Profcu'sor and Director 
Chi:d Dovclo;Mr..-?riL Progrdin 
nopcirtn.cr.t of rnycholoqv 
Yalr Univ^Tsity 
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EXrLCKING CHILDHOOD i3 a proc|rain in which the study of child devel- 

* 

oi'tnent in cc>r Joined with work with young children on a reciular ba$tis* It 
gives students o(>portunities to develop competence in working with children 
and a frantcwork for understanding the forces that shape' the developtrent 
of a child« 

Three government agencies have joined in the funding of EXPLORING 
CI!ILDt!OOD# e^ch one viewing the program in a special way* When the 
National Institute of Mental Health considered the program in 1970 # 
their concern was the alienation many teenagers feel from both family 
and society. They saw a program of work with children offering teen** 
agers a role in which they are needed by others # and an experience that 
%jould both deepen their sense of per^nnal identity and increase their 
compassion for# and tmderstatiding of their families* The Office of Child 
Development became involved as the major f under in 1971. They viewed 
the students as being responsible for the next generation of children # 
and saw EXPLORING CHILDHOOD as a way for students to prepare for parent- 
hood , for careers involving children^ or# simply, for citizenship, with 
the renponnibility of making daily decisions that affect children. In 
1972 the Office of Education cidded their support, seeing the program as 
having application beyond the initial target population of junior and 
ccnior high school students, by providing career incentive for potential 
drop-outs as well an career training for unemployed adults interested in 
workJr.ij with children. Wc fool that all these goals are ccmpatible 
with the pi^cla<|Ofjy cind Kcope of CXri-OKlKG CHILDHOOD. 
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Th«i rcdaqcqic^X Arnroach of nXPIiORING CUTtrilOOD 

The main source of energy for students in EXPLORING CHILDHOOD is 

their field work with children* In developing a curriculum around field 

workt we have been guided by the following questions! 

What kinda of help can we provide to make the field 
work rewarding? 

How can we draw on the feelings , ideas, questions, 
memories, planti, and insights generated by that 
experience to bring students more in touch with 
their own identities and to foster in them an 
understanding of the conditions needed for growth 
in others? 

What ideas and issues from the social sciences will 
allow students to understand and explore the world 
of children? 

In developing a pedagogy for EXPLORING CHILDHOOD, a central concern has 
been the need to allow the program to be adaptable to a vast range of 
conditions* For example, secondary schools will be teaching the program 
under many disciplines, including home economics, family living, social 
studies, and hcalthi there will be many types of iieldsites, including 
lab school within ttio school, preschools. Head start centers, day^-care 
centers, and family day-care sites; students themselves will vary both 
in academic preparation and In real -life preparation for the course i 
and, most imj>ortant2y, the preschool children will come from homes that 
repre:;ent trcrr.cndous diversity both in goals for children and in child- 
rearing practices* 

It became clear that it would not be feasible to suggest specific 
recponnon to certain kindt; of isf^ues* How to treat an aggr^^sive act, 
what to do when a child ut;or a uwear wordr what kinds of specific, 
covfnl tlvt!-nkili trainina a criltl should reccive*---is«u«*f; unc'.i an tho.u* arc 
difjjcult to rr!iulv«» v.ithin a given rhiltJ-..tro 5u*tlitK}; to try to U^-vclop 
5.j'* cilic Jiu J M-::t.l cinr; th^it would vu i'i ium i!?. .tn^i v*ili*#*!: o?' tJ.fj i'ull r.in'?'* 
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of jiitos usin^i the prcuMtr. wcs irpc»oible. Our arproach to spocifie 
child-caro tochniriuoR, thnufoto, has boon to "aj. prentice" the «tuclont 
to the roHr^naiblo adult at the fieldaite, who, knowing the perspective 
of EXrLORnic Cnim.CCD, is able to comunicate and respond to the values 
of parents and the coinmunity. 

so that students can become valued members of the chlld-care staff, 
what we give them, instead of specific techniques, is a series of 
Interesting activities to do with children and ways to think about 
situations involving children that can become a basis for informed action. 
Throughput the course materials, students' thinking i. guided by 
these sets of questions t 

Kow does a child experience the world? At his or her 
.age, what arc the child's beliefs, abilities, interests, 
fears, areas of growth? 

I^*^ is transmitted in the commonplace social interactions 
in a child's world? What do this child's family, r)re« 
school, conmunlty, want for him or her? How does \ child 
influence the people around him or her? 

How does a society affect the conditions in which a family 
rears a child? ' 

What are my valuos foe a child? What are my beliefs about 
what causes a child to grow and change? How do my actions 
relate to r.y valuos and beliefs? 

How does what I an learning apply to my work with children? 

What am I lt?arnlnq about myself? 
EXri,niar,T, rniLDnOon attrr.ptn to help «tudunts understand what a child Is 
Ukc, how human inte raction can share the development of a child, and how 
the context in which ctrowth occurr. can af loct dovolonnont. These inalqhts 
.uid i-,' Ln ret ivvr,, w.. L.-licw, can hvlp 5;tu.U.nta Locopc i ncrcxrii mjJ y fli-xible 
ana .iJ.lc to t,..,.<,na to chiUluu in way..; that tuikr. ,:o„so for each in.Hvldu..l 
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Thf* Conct'T tu al rr.int*w>^rk of tho rrottr.iw 

^^^^^ ' ' ' w^.MMaiiii — — - I ■ ■ ■ 

Kxn.oKiN'G citir'riicoi) is concomod with the <ieveloi«nent of a sense of 
self and a uense of others, both in young adults and in the children with 
whota thry work. This program hopes to help students gain competence in 
working with childrt-n. 

Our approach has been shaped by a desire to introduce concepts in 
ways that rccr-ect the students* personal experience with children, both 
previous to and during EXTLORIMG CHILDHOOD. Rather than define concepts 
early on and teach lists of facts, we have introduced concepts as suggested 
guidelines for organizing observation. We ask students to recollect 
experiences, collect observations, and decide for themselves if a suggested 
concept makes sense in terms of what they have seen. Looking at concepts 
from the perspective of concrete experience not only helps students 
Icgitinise the way they will learn about children during the rest of their 
lives, but also offers new irtellectual opportunities for students who 
have had little previous academic success. Students who have had extensive 
chilrl-care experience have much to offer others in the clans. 

Concepts have been selected both for their helpfulness in field work 
and for their relevance to development throughout the life cycle. 
Exatr.plos of concoj to wo have found generative are "egocontxism/* for 
understanding thv growth and change in a person's view of the world? and 
"values," for understanding what is tranr.roitted in human Intcractionn. 
Tiio rf«iufnc<r c'urrl<'uluin 

Suafjofjtionr: lor the ^tencr.a ccqu«»nce of the cui ricuXun cam" from wh.it 
wo h.ivt- fo«i;a to If th» cycle of m-t-tlti and intt'it.:;t« of jauJcntr. working 
with ^\j\iu-i chilclttn. 
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Modulv I, Wcrkintt with Chiitirom A student's m«ijor concerns at tho 
bf»tjifininq of the ycar# before starting to work with children, are» 

V?hat will the t'iold work be like? 

Whut kind of rolv will 1 have? 

Will the cnildren like me? 

Wil.^ - be able to cope? 
Consequently* this first group of materials attempts to help students 
develop a sense of competence before starting their field work* and to 
build the class into a support group in which failures as well as 
successes can be discussed. Commonplace situations with children and 
their teachers, which are presented as case studies through film* 
audio-tape, storyboard, and photo essay, allow students to share ideas 
about children's behavior and about what to do in problem situations. 
Observation is foctised on the fieldsites--thoir special nature as places 
for children, the purposes of fieldsite materials, the activities and 
environments fieldsites provide, and the ways teachers interact with 
children. Guidelines for ob^jerving children and for keeping a journal 
about experiences begin a theme that is developed throughout the year: 
ways of learning about children. 

A book of activities for children. Doing Things, gives students 
concrete things to plan and do with children. A film made at a variety of 
fieldsites r.hows thorn the nuncrous kind;: of roles they can take with 
Chi Id ten. 

Althovvjh much of Workiiicj with Children in used during the first month, 
as prep»r.ition foi field work, the rndterinls are arpropriate for use 
thiov.qhout tno y-.»r. For »»xini lc, ••To.ichor , I.cs-.tcr Hit Me," an animated film 
»iJ.i..ut tJ:» { li«;i.t of .1 J r«-r:c}i >cl t«'.«c'h«'i on a d.ty vhen t verythin<j r.eeirs to qo 
wicr.'j, ir. lial foi or,f t't thcfw tir.»»!: diirli:'j \ho. yrar vhen !;tm1« nt;: 
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noed enoouracrttnent about field work or a chance to view their work with 
hunor. With or without reference to these ficldsitf materials, discuosion 
of flold exporiisnccs should be an ongoing part of clasuwork, both when 
students have problems), successes, or questions they want to share and 
when their exi^crioucc tunoJ^ts, ccntr- cs, or gains new meaning from 
conceptual materials. 

The pedagogical challenge of Working with Children is thist How to 
foster an "open-ended" approach to looking at explanations of behavior and 
ways of interacting with children, yet help students reach the "closure" 
that is satisfying for learning and absolutely necessary for action. 
Using case studies, a teacher can help students arrive at some conclusions 
about what they would do, based on their view of a situation. The purpose 
is not to reach group consensus, which rarely happens in child-care 
discussion because of legitimate differences in values and views about the 
nature of development, but to help each student develop confidence in his 
or her own ability to examine a situation and follow his or her best judgment. 
As the year proceeds, students will deepen skills through practice in ob- 
serving situations and evaluating outcomes. 

Module II, r-ccinq tkivo2optr.cnt : Once students h^./c started field work, the 
concrete experience with children begins. Studenis become ini.crcstod in 
learning what a child in like, and, specifically, about the ways in which 
children arc diftorcnt from older people. A general booklet, Lookinj «it 
Dowlopnc'Tit, Rctjv the context for exploring human dovulopmcnt by con!;itUrinq 
the c.»j...citi«...; of an infant; it introduces the quoution, "W) at do ycm tt-lirvc 
hri:..;:. ..lout qrowtli ai.d chui^w in a child?" and doscrilot. the way:-. 5:t.v,.r.il 

thtoiitr }.t. J :vM..uJ..a I}:.- sluvly of V. iwnt . c-titraH d data ahout 

,1..v. 1. ;; . M,, ». ir.::. a tv.rJM r of r.iA-.ta r. in th.- fiol<<, is inelu-ioil, 
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Along with suocro.;tion£5 of oth«r wayn to learn about children— spdcifically, 
collcctinr, data alH>ut growth and change in a child and .tbout the devtiloiwont 
of diversity among children. ZooAing at Devoloprn^nt is designed to be a 
reference point throughout the unit, and to help students suniroariae their 
learnings at the end. 

Five. other booklets delve into particular areas of a child's devel- 
opment: Children's Art presents one way of looking at the growth of skill, 
and introduces the concept of stages of development, in How the world Works, 
a child's beliefs about cause and effect, change, time, similarities and 
differences, and what things are alive or not alive are explored. A Child's 
Eye view considers the concept of egocentrism, a child's growing awareness 
of the minds, feelings, perspectives and needs of others, and the idea of 
moral development in children. The motivations and developmental factors in 
children's behavior that are generally considered problems are discussed in 
Tears and Troubles, Child's Play, the fifth book, rounds out the students' 
perspective on development by looking at the many opportvmities for growth 
play affords a child. 

Through these booklets, students can enter the \tforld of a child, look 
at. patterns of growth and change at different ages, consider the ways indi- 
vidual differences develop, and, finally, think about how they can support 
dcvolojmcnt in vciyn that are meaningful for each particular child in their 
caro. 

The pedacjofjicdl problem for this module is to provide a fronowork for 
Itarnincj and cohcoi.tn about dcvclofimcnt— such as "egocentriKro" and the notion 
>f "stages. Wc* do not want to. prci int>t a student':; way of »c>Ming dcveloi«ncnt 
tu contraditt thf; tu-*::::a<7c« Ui.it .t ntuaont'fj data i>orcfntiv>n:. am import. tnt 
<jui.l. :. L .tjuji: }. {.-ur .J}'} roairh has h.M-n buth to r.uqq.':;t Ip.uniny ihooxir;; 

m r.. . j t •. .«•. <:-.i:<l. J i J,. ;. it,» cl m rv.it i<.>r.?. to j ro.;»'nt itl«Mr. of 1 1«-< •» i '.t ;. 
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in an Gxplicit way* Wc emphasi:?:<» that theories are &;peculations of 
£les;h**ar.d«*blooU ^.corlo by nhowing what triqcivted a thcori&t*H interest 
in chilJron and what hehavior was obcervcd th^t led to tho devolcr«nont of a 
theory* The tCachcr^s responsibility is to connect theory ^o the data of 
the student* s own observations and to connect both of these with practice* 
The teacher must continually refer students to their own cKperiences with 
children) to help them q^iestion and explore the' validity of concepts and 
theoricr.* He or she must show clearly how a concept relates to caring for 
a child, be aware of how students connect a concept to concrete behavior, and 
allow students to bring their own experience to bear in either supporting 
or questioning a concept* Also, teachers must help their students see that 
they too have theories about development that can be tested by observation, 
used in caring for children, and shared with their classmates as valuable 
resources for learning* 

Module TIT, Family and fioci^ty i Once students have deepened their sense of 
how a child sees the world, the course* shifts from the ways in which the 
child *s mind and body develop to the social forces that influence a child *s 
life* Interactions in the family, with the world **heyond the front door,*' 
and with the envirovunent, resources, beliefs, and values of the society at 
large bcscome the central focus of attention* 

The study of fonily is based on a scries of documentary films showing 
ini-cractionn in a variety of families* This material was designed with two 
mn;jor goals in mind: (1) to heighten students* perceptions of what is trans- 
mitted to children in daily commonplaco interactions; and (2) to let students 
expcrit>T.^ c the chilch earing r.tylon of families othnr than th* ir own in order 
to gain ir;!;ight into the attitudor», traditionti, and values o^ othera* The 
notion t>! claii£yin<j valui-; aud i^fliofr; ahout chilcUin and chl Id-rcar inq and 
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ined5;urin9 there tclictu v*nd valuot) against onc*B actiona«»»a notion which is 
touched on oarlicr m the courtio—bccones central here* It provides a 
foundation for undi rHtandir.ci that all fattiilics have implicit values for 
children and implicit beliefs about childrearing* !t enables students to 
grasp the crucial idea that all family interactions transmit messages to 
children t implicitly or explicitly, that r^ay or may not be consistent 
with family values* 

Beyond the Front Door, the middle section in the modulo, follows children 
as they leave their home«*«*for preschool, to join in the daily tasks of a 
parent, or to play in the yard or the street. Students are asked to explore 
how a child interacts in this expanded world: How many people are friends? 
How many are strangers? What contact does a child have with his or her 
parents* work? What values and childrcnring practices does the child 
encounter among people outside the family? 

Matching Messages considers the interrelationship between the messages 
rc:ceivcd in and beyond the home# For 'students it poses the challenge of 
talking into consideration the values and practices of the child* s family, 
the values and practices of the preschool, and also the student* s own 
vc^luos; and sense of what to do when caring for a child* 

Up to this point the courno deals with things students see and affect 
every day, whether it be some activity that show^; a child* i> development or 
the interactions between two poople. llow the course turns to social 
organisation, and considers invinible underlying ctiucturcj* and circumr.tnncc« 
over which individuals have little immediate contxol* While thia exploration 
Uould tiurely dcfj^on i.tudcntti* undcr;;tandinq of the childrr * in their care, 
vc rcu th*' major K.otlVttticn.il force of thi.s miitcrial to he thr* ritud<'nt*5 
cc/ncfia about t\u: Kami of •;<.ci»ay ho n v-nvi^iicmji tor the n»^xt giTurat ion 

chil'in iw th^'Mht:. .u"»ut wh«it hf Cir rAw mif;)it di» anally ^bcnit lt« 
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The Central i:;uuc--hcw a t.oclcty affects the conditions in which a 

family roars; a chlia-**iH iiuwificd in two liuts of vjuc!:tion5;, which are used 

to explore other societies an well as cur own: 

What does a family nrod to protect and nourish its children? 
Who should provide what a family needs? 

What ine«5^agc5} door* a society transmit to children through 
its media # agencies » and institutions? 

Students will examine other societies through documentary film and written 
and taped autobiographical accounts ♦ Our own society will be examined 
through independent research projects. Exposure to childrearing practices 
of foreign societies allows students to become familiar with the range of 
ways in which human societies have provided care and protection for their 
yotmg. The Israeli kibbutz is one society chosen for study, because kibbutz 
members have clearly articulated their values and, therefore, we can examine 
them* Also, many of the issues that influenced kibbutzniks initially in 
planning child care are issues of current concern to our society — provision 
of equal roles for women, pros and cons of group care for children, cooper- 
ative noss as a desirable trait* The other reason kibbutzim provide an 
excellent study is that many arc three generations old and show more than the 
effects of social innovation per se. Students can debate tho values and 
psractice£, of tho kihbutz and U5;e this debate as a vantage point from which 
to take a fresh look at tho values and practices of the society they know* 
J:mourch aud Action, <inothor part of this final r,cction of the courjse, 
suggor*ta individual i;tudy projects for students on ar.pocts os: the way their 
o^n !.ocioty px-ovid«:s for children* ^Mitcriult; dtf.cribo ways of collecting 
d:ita on !;uch toj icr; an chiUlrrr*:; litiTatuie, l.tw «u.a children, public modia 
and cl.ihlttn, .ii.cl nuttituh* In aiMiti<»n to tl.f rosc.irch r.k:llj:, :.urvfy 
a ;d r* w >«r\Mti< r; ?>.ill:; that. thf»:.o i.roj«?c'l!; divi^lop, itud* nts iiavo tlin 
Oi l oi t iiu ty i:a:';t j ooplf iij *i vai it ty ul lolt;** thiit tuiy :>u<M<»st futaic tMtt.^:t 
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possibilities for thom. 

The pod.ic;ogic%Al challongo of KtniJi; ^und ^>cie^y is to help students 
develop a more compa:^^non%'lte understanding of their own families, while 
helping them tm understand and respect the values # traditions, and practices 
of others* When students begin the course, they tend to limit their 
perceptions in one of two directions. Either they defend their own family 
experiences so strongly that they have trouble seeing other ways of 
expressing love and carei or, in appreciating the ways of others # they find 
the values and practices of their own families lacking* Teachers have 
two resources to draw upon in making the exploration of family and society 
a strong and positive contribution to students* understanding of self and 
others* One is the observation that raising a child to find a meaningful 
place in the world and to care for himself or herself and others is a 
responsibility shared by parents everywhere* The ways in which different 
parents meet this task can begin to be understood by considering the enormous 
complexity of the task, the traditions of a family # and the conditions 
S€»ciety provides for them. Th6 second resource is the set of feelings that 
working with children evokes in students**- tenderness, anger, frustration, 
love^ inadequacy, pride, overwhcslming responsibility, and desire to protect* 
Young adults frequently gain a )ew and deeply sympathetic view of their 
family when their first child iu born and they begin experiencing all the 
emotionr; that come with that responsibility. Working with children evokes 
these emotions in a ^^mall beginning way, and a sensitive teacher can help 
students build an understanding of families that is baiind upon these 
incipient feelings. 
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Self ^evMluat ion 

Above wo have described the general sequence and flow of EXtlORIKG 
aiirDHOOD over the court;e ot a year* Important throughout the year is the 
development ot one's own sens>e of identity # whicn involves identifying and 
under stwinding one's own values and beliefs about children, developing 
competence in working with children, and knowing how to evaluate one's 
own growth* Celf -evaluation materials are part of the curriculum; they 
have been designed to help students identify ways in which they would like 
to gain competence, and to give them guidelines for evaluating the results 
of a situation and measuring their own progress* 

Underlying Vviiucs of KXPI/)Ri:?G CHILDHOOD 

In the process of developing EXPLORING ailLDHOOD we have often boen 
asked— and have often asked ourselves — what values are implicit in the 
program* Altogether, we find that four major values have influenced the 
direction of EXPLORING CHILDHOOD: 

1. To view the present, whothor adolescence or childhood^ as an 
important time of being as well as becoming. Our priority in this 
respect is not to prepare students to be parents or professionals, 
or to prepare children to bo adults, but to help both to have 
rewarding experiences each day they are together* 

2. To dvtuoni^trato Uuit inairjht can bo Iccirnod ^tnd Ccin bo an 
Swvoit.mt SnfJuvncc on bt^haxuor. Studonti; are helped to see 
how othcrn c»xperic.»nce the world, what mcti.sagifn are trani>mitted 
in hun*iti intfTtiotlons, what influonoo .social ory%mi:'ation 
iHiittu} and to ujaIoi :;tai;J their own J elicl j; and valuiui# 
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3. To help students and childron deveiop confidonco in their own 

ide^ntit Tor ciiildron, receiving an.rfciation from students of 
their r-arttculur abilitiob, pcrs^onalitien, and family backgrounds 
hel£»;i develop confidence. For studi;nts, being scupported by teachers 
in their new rolo as caregivers increases self-esteem* At the 
same timc» learning to appreciate the values and traditions of their 
own families nourishes their sense of wortb* 

4# To legitimize the viuw that anyone responsible for the care of a 
child has worthwhile experiences to share with others. Parents, 
preschool teachers # people involved in healthi artistici legal, 
educational or welfare professions » and students themselves have 
been involved in creating the EXPliORING ailLDHOOD curriculumi all 
should be considered resource people for a classroom « 

EXPLORING ailLDHOOD is a program that has the potential of breaking 
down barriers between age groupr. and between institutions and bringing 
people together in a common venture* A resourceful teacher can make 
EXPIX)RING CHILDHOOD a rich experience for many members of a community* 



